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Fans and CounTarnIN, a No 


Tur evils that have ariſen from ei b Parlia- 
ments, and the preſent unequal ſtate of Repreſen- 


tation among us, have been ſo ſenſibly felt, eſpe- 


cially of late, that the neceſſity of a reformation 
ſeems very forcibly to be im preſſed o on the minds of 
the W 85 in general. The Juſtice and expedien- 

cy * of a change in theſe particulars has been very 
frequently the ſubject of diſcuſſion; and almoſtevery 
thing that can be ſaid on the popular fide of the 


: queſtion (and very little indeed ever has, or ever 


*. 


* 


3 5 8 can 


» e it is one of the ſtrongeſt 8 in val of 


wort Parliaments, and an equal repreſentation, that the opponents = 


© theſe meaſures, (particularly i Parliament) have been reduced 
to the diſtinction between juſtice and expedience. But can any 
thing be inexpedient, that is at the ſame time juſt ? 


— 


- 10 


it 4 ) 
can be ſaid on the other fide) has already been 
urged by wiſe and good men, both in and out of 
Parliament; yet their arguments, however con- 
vincing, are diſperſed in publications too ſcarce 
and too voluminous to be pyrehaſed or peruſed 
by the generality of thoſe who ſtand moſt in need 
of information. The plain good ſenſe of the Elec- 
tors of Great Britain, however clearly it may 
point out the propriety of a reform, is not always 
fufficient to ſuggeſt to them the particular argu- 
ments that prove this. Hence, that the means of 
information on this very important queſtion, might 
no longer be wanting, and that every favourer of 
ſhort Parliaments and an equal Re preſentation, 
throughout the kingdom, might be able to give 


| a, reaſon for the hope that is in him, I Hare 


thought it adviſeable to extract, from a variety of 
publications, the principal arguments, which have - 
occaſioned a change in theſe particulars, to become 
a popular meaſure among men of honeſty and un- 
derſtanding. One book, (Burgh's Political Diſ- 
quiſitions) would have rendered this publication 


unneceſſary, had it not been too dear and too pro- 


lix for men who have little time or money to 
ſpare, (and men of this deſcription | form. the moſt 
 valyable claſs of people in this kingdom ;) but to 
_ thoſe who. have both, I would moſt earneſtly re- 
commend the purchaſe and peruſal of it. You 
. haye, therefore, my n in this little tract, 
ret 3 


C5) 

iſt. More arguments in number than ate to be 
found'in any other publication extant that I know 
of. adly. You have thoſe arguments in a muck 
ſmaller compaſs; ſo that their force may be more 
readily perceived, and their contents more eaſily 
remembered; | 3dly, You have them drawn out 
more regularly and orderly, and leſs mixed with ex- 
traneous matter; and gthly, You have the ſame 
information at a cheaper rate keg in any other ſimi- 
85 br PN" SWF as 3 
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| Fri row Binn 
The ſubject we are upon, next to dee ſub- 
jects, is of all others the moſt important. It con- 
cerns your country and poſterity in general, and 
| yourſelves and your children in particular. Let me. 


intreat you; therefore, to peruſe the following pages 


_ with, patience, and without prepoſſeſion. If the ar- 
w_ advanced appear to you concluſive, adopt 
them as principles, and act in conformity to them: 
if they ſeem otberwi/e, do not be content merely with 
not ſupporting the meaſures they are meant to enforce, 
oppoſe them, be active in endeavouring to ſtop 
them, and ſhew that you-alſo act from principle, 
by letting your exertions on the fide your conſcience 
dictates, be as ſtrong as thoſe of your opponents. 
For this reaſon, my friends, hear with attention, 
and conſider with ealmneſs, what may be urged on 


thei other ſide; but if the reſult (as I make no 
Goube 


| 7 8 ) 

doubt it will) be a full conviction: of the truth of 
what follows, above all things 5% not lukewarm : 
You, and you only, are the perſons in whoſe power, 
it is to bring about this regeneration. of our Con- 
ſtitution, that ſeems ſo abſolutely'neceſſary to our 


political ſalvation; ;. and I ſincerely pray God Al- 


mighty, to give you not only underſtanding to 
diſtinguiſh the truth, but FIR * ESG to 0 


port it. 3 / jy "ROS * 8 * SIS "4; * en $4 21 
104 


_ Arguments fer 2 e 1 2 34 


I. It is a fact, that men in general are too fond 
of power to part with it eafily, when it can by any 
means be preſerved : the longer they are in power, 
the more apt they are to loſe ſight « of their original 
creators; and the more time and opportunity they 
have to continue. unjuſtly an office they ought to 
lay down. Hence the duration of the long parlia- 
ment, the en e the Teptenolal | bill, 
& e. 

"It; The e power it be that is ended, 
the ſhorter ſhould be the time it is entruſted for: 
but legiſlative power is the greateſt, it . 121755 


fore to be the ſhorteſt. 
III. Power entruſted for a long time is apt to 


be monopolized by families; this is notoriouſly the 
caſe with the legiſlative 8 822 of * ee f 
England. f 5 

IV. A man may be a fi peak this year, 


but not ſo the next z for inſtance, he may be inde- 
_ pendent 


* 


1 


pendent this year, but extravagance may reduce. 


bim the next; is it not then imprudent, and con- 
trary to the principles of election, to continue the 
ſame man five years longer? The ſame unfitneſs 


may ariſe from illneſs, change of principles, by 


ſiniſter gers een &. * not this too much the 


caſe einn 3 


V. The longer the ti time oke continuance i in 3 
the fewer can be choſen i into it; thus if Parlia- 
ments were annual, ſeven times the number. might, 
and twice or thrice the number probably would 
be choſen; EN which: would not only. encreaſe politi- 
cal liberty (according to Prieſtly's defigition of it) 
but would alſo extend political knowledge, be- 
| cauſe: more men of fortune would think it worth 

while to attend to national affairs than now do; it 
vould alſo give his Majeſty and the nation, an 
opportunity of conſulting, poſſibly ſeven times, 
| probably two. or your: times 5 N they 

now do. 15 
VI. Length of Pita FE AS reſponſi- 
bility : it is much more caſy to inveſtigate the 
tranſactions of one year than of ſeven, beſide that 
it makes the Members more independent of. the 
| people, 

VII. It is. _poſlible a 72 5 whe enacted, may 
have conſequences unforeſcen previous to its paſ- 


jung; but the Parliament that enacted it will, be 


much more likely to eontinue it, than a new one 


- 
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which is unbiaſſed: hence in this caſe we are likely 
to ſuffer the inconvenience of a bad law much 
longer in along than A ſhort Parliament. 

VIII. It has always been obſerved, that EY 
the cloſe of a Parliament, thoſe Members roboſe 
a eleion depends i pon the propie, have been particu- 
larly cautious in cheix- conduct, in hopes of be- 
ing re · elected. This is the reaſon that the place 

bill has been fo frequenly paſſed, juſt before a 


general election. Hence it follows that the more | 


frequent general elections ue, the * number 
| * laws will be paſſed. 0 
IX. The long duration of F e check 


this ardour, and damps the hopes of thoſe patriots 


who oppoſe the evil meaſures of a bad one, In 
Aa ſhort Parliament their alacrity would be greater, 
and therefore their endeavours more ſucceſsful. ' 

X. It is much eaſier to bribe one ſet of men 
who are to continue ſeven years, than ſeven ſets, 
of one year each. Annual Parliaments* would 
therefore be much more honeſt, and much more 
independent than ſeptennial ones. 

XI. It is ſcarce worth a Minifter's while to bribe 
a member for one year's ſervice, who might on 


that very account be non · elected the next year ; 


but it is well worth while to bribe a member for 
ſeven years ſervice, becauſe the latter 1 is likely to 
anſwer the end of the Miniſter, more than the 


former in the proportion * ſeverr to one. 
XII. It 


>, 


+> 


\ ; 


C44. 

| Xti, fe f 1s ſcarce worth 4 Member whit 0 
iccept of a bribe for one year's ſervice, when he 
might on that vety account be non- elected thi 
next year; But the caſe is different, if he - can 
fell himſelf for ſeven years. For inſtance, ſup= - 

poſe the bribe be 1000l. l year, it is ſcarce worth = 
while for a gentleman of fortune and character to 
commence rogue; and ruin” himſelf for 1000. 
But there are many who would think 76001; 4 
ſufficient indueement, becauſe conſideting the con- 
ſequence annexed to money, 7000 l. would cover 4 1 

multitude of ſins: add too N NY. 

XIII. That in the former caſe (i. e. 215 
Parliaments) for the reaſon above given, the per- 
ſon bribed would have very few to keep bim i 
countenanee; in the latter (i: e. ſeptennial Parlia- 
ments) we know from woeful experience; that he 
will have great numbers. This is a _ Induce 
ment. | 

XIV. Short Parliatijetity will ſhetire the v virtue 
of the electors; for it is fearce worth while to give 
or receive a bribe for one year's vote, but it may 
be thought otherwiſe for ſeven. Again, ſuppoſe 
that on an average, the Electors of Great Britain 
might be bribed at five guineas a man and not 
under; it is evident, that if Parliaments were 
annual, and'a man had an inclination to purchaſe 
votes, he muſt give thirty-five guineas a piece for 
what he may now accompliſh for five guineas. Fo 


6100 
| that i it is on an average exactly ſeven to one in fa- 
vour of the independence of annual Parliaments 
gbove ſeptennial. | 1 
XV. A ſeat in ſeptennial Parliaments, therefore, 
being liable to become a job, it will follow from 
the principle of ſelf intereſt, that a man in a ſep- 
tennial Parliament will give his firſt and greateſt 
attention to his private intereſt, and that the in- 
tereſts of the nation will be only a ſecondary con- 
fideration; nor is it to be ſuppoſed that any one 
will give from 3 to goool. for a ſeat in Parlia- 
ment, merely to ſerve the public. But a ſeat in 
ſſmort Parliamentz not being ſo liable to become 
2 job, the intereſts of the nation will be attended 
to in the firſt inſtance. Le 
XVI. Short Parliaments. would e the num- 
ber of controverted elections: for cantroverted 
elections generally ariſe from ſome ſiniſter prac- 
tices, on the ſide of one or all of the candidates: 
but if the candidates did not intend to make a 
gain of the office, if the good of their country 
were the true motive of their offering themſelves, 
they would make uſe of no finiſter practices. The 
good of the nation is moſt likely to be attended 
to, and a ſeat. is the leaſt likely to become a job 
in ſhort, than in long Parliaments, therefore, con- 
troverted elections would be fewer in the former 
than the latter. When is there a riot at the 


eleftiqn. of an overſeer, - A churchwarden, a com- 
mon 


* 


* 


1 


7 


5 (11 ) 
mon ue 6 or an alderman ? there is not 
ſo much opportunity of making money in theſe 


offices, as in a ſeat in Parliament; and. where 


nothing is to be nn thats coin is , 
conducted. | 
XVII. Leſſening the vader "'P commutes 
elettions would afford more time to the Members 
to attend to public bufineſs, than they now have. 
A ſeſſion is nearly taken up in theſe days before 
we know who are, and who are not our repreſen- 
tatives. In ſhort Parliaments, therefore, the mem- 
bers will not only be more unbiaſſed, more honeſt, 
and more capable of minding their country's in- 
tereſt, but more at rer 10 than in long 
„ 4 
XVIII. Long Parliaments densct uch pute 
cal liberty; for they neceſſarily exclude a great 
number of qualified gentlemen” from enjoy ing the 
privilege of ſerving their country in that departs 
ment. In the year 1766, it was found that ſixty 
| members had ſerved in four Parliaments, -thirty- 
one in five, ſixteen in fix, three in leven, . two in 
eight, one in nine; and one in te. 
XIX. Nemo repente fuit turpiſimus ! No man 
ever became a ſcoundrel all at once. A number 
of Members come into the Houſe without a deſign 


of being -corrupted, who cannot withſtand re- 
peated attacks upon their honeſty, Hence in long 


Parliaments, a corrupt Miniſter has more oppor- 
B 2 tunit. es 


n 5 
tunities of diffufing diſhoneſty than i in wort one, 
where the time is wanting. . | 

XX, The ignorance that prevails among men 
of fortune, concerning the very firſt. principles of 
Government, in ſuch a country as England, is 
- aſtoniſhing. To this ignorance, muſt be imputed 
the. abſurd defences of the juſtice and expediency 
of the war with our American brethren: particu» 
larly in Parliament. Short Patliaments, by ex- 
tending the chance of becoming a Member, to a' 
much greater number of people of fortune, would 
_ induce a proportionably. greater number to turn 

their minds to political ſtudies, who, pow ne led - 
them, becauſe they: have not ſo. good an oppor- 
tunity of making uſe of that knowledge when 
acquired, Hence it is probable, from this re- 
ſon alone, that the American war would never 
have been commenced by an annual Parliament ; 
and I am afraid every feptennial one may be called 
2. *.lack-learning Parliament,” with as much pro- 
priety. as _ Edward Coke's b. — In- 
dictum.” 25 

XXI. Short Or PONY by ly men of 
eſtates to look gp to the people as the ſource of 
their honour, and as the perſons: to whom they 
are to be obliged, tend to introduce the idea of 


equality, and conſequently 4 ſpitit of indepen- 


„„ 
XXII. In long Parliaments,. from the cauſes 
before mentioned a great part of the Miniſter's 
time is taken up in bribing members to ſecure a 
majority; (what is called ſettling themſelves in | 
office :) hence the nation's bulineſs being neglected, 
more bribery becomes neceſſary ta ſkreen the ne- 
glect, hence more and more diſhoneſty, neglect; 
and want of opportunity: hence an expenditure 
of the public money in doing ill, and conſequently 
heavier taxes to enable the Mioiſter to do *y : 
thing well. —Is this our caſe, or-is it not? 

The objections mar urged n Hort. Par- 
| haments are theſe ; - 

I. The principal reaſon alledged fo 5 
the laſt triennial Parliament to four years more; 
was an apprehenſion that a majority of Tories and 
nn. would be returned. 


ANSWER 


And what if a majority of Tories pony Is | 
cobites were returned, had net the nation a 

right to return whom it pleaſed ? But the appre- 
henſion was ridiculous, and was urged only, ta 
cover (however ſlightly) that infamous and tyran- 
nical meaſure; and if it were then ridiculous, ſure» 
ly it 1s much more ſo now. | 

II. Short Parliaments by multiplying * 


elections, multiply the evils attendant on general 
elcctions; 


NG 


elections; Wer as tum, een drunkengeſs, 


8 3 | | A 0 
Ear dies ANSWER 9519 
The fact itſelf is falſe, and the argument itſelf is 
obviated by Sect. XVI. preceding: the cauſes of 


theſe tumults, &c. are an unequal repreſentation 


and the Septennial Act, which by making a feat in 


Parliament a matter of private importance, induces | 


the candidates to make uſe of finiſter practices, 


which are the true cauſe of theſe tumults, this 


will need no proof to thoſe who can recolle& the 
Caſes of any one, or any number of controverted 
elections. As I have already ſaid, Argument XVI. 
W hat tumults or riotings happen at the election of 
3 a churchwarden, an overſeer or a common-council 

man ? But if theſe offices were worth 4 or gol. 
(like a ſeat in Parliament) is it not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe there would be contentions for them ? and 
if contentions, tumults, &c.? Is it not moreover 


remarkable that but two or three inſtances. of a 
controverted election in an annual Parliament oc- 


curs for two hundred and Fightocy. years; we 
not one double retten 2onfegn tn 

III. But it is not worth 2 w s white to 
accept of a ſeat in a ſhort Parliament, hence you 


would find a difficulty in procuring 1 members, | 


JJ | 
If it be not worth a gentleman' s while, ſo much 


the better; it is the very thing we are aiming at, to 
take 


. 
take away every poſſible private influence, ſo that 
the good of the public and its intereſts may be re- 
garded as the one thing needful. Take away the 
cauſes of intereſtedneſs and public ſpirit will again 
flouriſh, ſo that in ſhort Parliaments we ſhall have 
PR of public ſpirited - members. 4 

Is that the caſe now? | 

IV. But in ſhort Parliaments chan for in- 
ſtance) there is not time ta bring any plan ef con- 
qo for the public good to bear, | 

. e 

Not 2 More ſhame for the members who are ſo 
negligent in their duty, and whoſe time is taken 
up in examining the inſtances of bribery and per- 
jury that intervenes between their own members 
and the electors whom they have been endeavour- 
ing to corrupt. But was there never a good law © 
_ enacted before the Septennial Act? Does not a 
great part of our preſent code of laws ſtand chiefly 


upon what was acknowledged to be law, or what 


was made law under annual Parliament? 

V. But it is ſaid that foreign nations will not 
pur confidence in a legiſlature 1 fluctuating as an- 
nual Parliaments. | 


ANSWER 
Did foreign nations ever put confidence in our 
legiſlature when Parliaments were annual or not? 


It they did, the 2 is decided. Beſides, the 
| 2 confidence 


* » 


* 4 z 


(16) 
confidence that foreign nations will put in üs, 
will be in proportion to the confidence ſubſiſting 
between the King and the people. 

| Tknow of nothing elſe that has ever been urged 
on the fide of long Parliaments that deſerves to be 
taken notice of, but I doubt not, ſhould any thing 
elſe be propoſed in their favour it u be . | 
full as eaſily as the above. _ 

Before I ſay any thing in favour of an equal res 
preſentation, I beg leave to draw out two tables, 
which, I think, will almoſt ſuperſede the neceſſity 


of any ng larger Rong urged in favour ef this 
| meaſure. 


England ſends few hundred and thirteen Mem- 


| bers to Parliamenr, | Let the land-tax be divided 
into five hundred and thirteen parts, and the fol- 


lowing Table will ſhew what Proportion each 


county pays of the land- tax, and what number of 
members it ſends. Thus, Cornwall pays eight 
parts out of five hundred and thirteen of the land- 


tax, and ſends forty- four members: Middleſex 


eighty, and ſends eight members. | 
| counties. | Parts, Members. 
Bedford, — — 7 4 
Berks, — „„ 
Bueks, — — 12 14 
- Cambridge, — — 6 
Cheſhire, — — 7 5 4 
Cornwall, — — 8 44 


Cumberland, 


6 


Counties. 3 
Cumberland, — — 
Derby, — 5 
r ea 
Dorſet, — A 
Elks, — — 24 
Glouceſter, — TR 1 
Hereford, Re 
"Hertford — 11 

HFuntingdon— — 4 
| Kent, | ile Cad a 
Lancaſter, „ 5 
0 Leiceſter, — 8 — 9 
Lincoln, — — 19 
Middleſex, — na 90 
Monmouth, Fas 13 ge 
Norfolk, — — 22 
| Northampton, — — 12 
| Northumberland, — 4 
Nottingham, — — 7 
Oxford, „ 
Rutland, — Rn 6 
Salop, = — 1 
Somerſet, ES” 
Southampton, _ 
Stafford, — 2 
8 5 
„ -. 


Members. 
6 


=H " | 


2 
No N 


„ tay 
0 8 


10 


= 
Ka 


9 r * 


4 „ 


| Counties. 5 Parts. Members. 
Buſſe, 18 28 
Warwick, — — 10 6 
Weſtmoreland, „„ 4 
Wilts, = "wo 2 2, 34 
Worceſter, — —9 9 
Wales, — — 1 24 
: Vork, 8 — — 24 | 30 | 


F ; ; . C —_— 


Total, — ot 13 513 


* 
— 


— — 
9 * 


But if property Sives a claim to repreſentation, 


the number of parts paid ought to be the ſame 
with the number of members, Thus the number 


of members, for Cornwall ſhould be eiche, and of 
Middleſex eighty, WE, 

The former table related to property. - The fol- 
lowing, relates to numbers. _ To the following 1 | 
would premiſe, that I haye not put c down the whole 
number of the electors in any place, becauſe the 
members are ſent by the. majority only, for the 
minority are never of any conſequence. 


T4 B FE. E of Plates where the Majority of Elec. 


8 tors are under Fifty. | 
Leſtwithie ſends 2 members chofen by 13 
The majority of 24 


Truro * * 2 N — — 14 
Helton — — 2 * — — 34 
1 - | 5 


— 
— 
\©S 
— 


Saltaſh — 18 8 
Camelford — 
Weſtlaw — — 
Grampound — 
—— 
Boſſiney — — 
Fowey x — 
St. Germain's — 
St. Michael — 
Newport — 
St. Mawe's — 
Bereaſton— 
1 — 
Lyme, Dorſet. 
Malden, Eſſex — 
Harwich — — 
Weobly, Hereford 
 Aldborough — 
Edmondſbury — 
|Bletchingley — 
| Gatton — — 
Haſlemere — 
Hortham — 
New Shoreham - 
_ Faſt Grinſtead — 


„ Tc 


Malmſbury — 1 

Bedwin — 28 

Lugerihall — — 

Beudley — — 
C 


| Knareſborough 


Broughbridge— 
Aldborough 
Queenboroug — 
Newton, Lancaſter 


Thetford, N orfolk ö 
Caſtle Riſing— 
Brackley 


Melborne | 
Yarmouth — 
Newport, Iſle of 


Stockbridge 7 | 
Newton Iſle of 


Lymington =- 
Whitchurch' — 
| Andover | 
Dunwich 


"T7 20) 
Knareſborough — 2 
Scarborough 


2 
2 
nt 
2 
2 


2 
3 


2 
2 
© | 
2 5 


2 


3 


* 
Chriſtchurch, Hamp- | 
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Bramber — — 2 — — 8 
New Sarum — 2 — — 29 
Old Sarum — 2 — — 1 
Wilton — — 2 — — 41 
Downton — 2 — — 31 
Hindon — 2 — — 31 
Hayteſbury — 2 — — 26 
Weſtbury — 2 — — 26 
Calne — — 2 — — 18 
Hythe — 2 | a — 26 
New Romney - 2 — — 17 
Winchelſea — 2 — — 21 
Seaford Cinque | a — — 21 
Beaumaris — 1 — — 13 
Montgomery — 1 — — 41 
Steyning — 2 — — 41 
Marlborough — 2 — _ * 
Droitwich — 2 — — 21 
Buckingham — 2 — — 7 


Obſerve now the contraſt between theſe and 
two or three other places. | 
Sheffield — — o 
Birmingham — o 
Mancheſter — o 
Liverpoole — 2 
Briſtol — — 2 
4 
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London — 
| Weſtminſter — 
Southwark — 2 
Does this require a comment ? 
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The arguments for an equal repreſentation are 
principally theſ-: i 
I. By the preſent mode, en of the peo- 
ple at leaſt are deprived of that privilege of election 
which their numbers and their err give them 

a claim to. 

II. The preſent ſtate of repreſentation, by afford- 
ing the means, encourages the growin of all the 

evils mentioned in the arguments for ſhort Parlia- 
ments ; ſuch as bribery, e, perjury, mi- 
niſterial influence, &c. 

III. The privilege of repreſentation is not only 
denied to thoſe who have a right to it, but it is 
allowed to thoſe who of all others ought not to 
have it, the perjured and corrupted boroughs. 
IV. In the preſent ſtate of repreſentation, the 
. ſenſe of the people is not always expreſſed by the 
majority in the Houſe of Commons. On the two 
ſubjects I am now treating of, I may venture to 
| ſay, that the ſenſe of the Houſe of Commons has 
frequently proved directly oppoſite to the ſenſe of 
the people; this was alſo the caſe at the Middleſex 
— | 

IF it be true that no man is bound by laws, 
to . he has not by himſelf, or his repreſenta- 
tive, conſented, many hundred thouſands in Eng- 
land are not bound by the laws of it. 

It has been alledged, that it is not in the power 


of the Houſe of Commons to deprive the boroughs 
5 of 
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ol their privileges of election, becauſe they are a 
part of the Conſtitution, and a freehold is annexed 
to them. 1 1 
A . 

Whether of its own motion the Parliament can, 
or cannot alter the repreſentation, yet the majority 
of the kingdom certainly may: for what cannot 
the majority of any ſociety do? The privileges of 
theſe boroughs were granted on the ſuppoſition 
| that they were for the general good. When they 
are no longer for the general good. * they to 
be continued? 


FP. IENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 


I have been endeavouring to lead you to conſi- 
der the two very ſerious ſubjects, the length of 
Parliaments, and the inequality of repreſentation. 
They have long appeared to wiſe and good men 
the engines whereby Miniſters have been able to 
perform ſo many things, contrary to the deſires and 
intereſts of the people, to extend their own influence 
and the influence of the Crown, in detriment to 

the rights of the people, and to rivet the chains 
of ſlavery ſo ſtrong, that it requires no ſmall exer- 
tion to break them. While the cauſes continue, 
the evil effects which flow from them muſt en- 
creaſe, and conſequently in the end they will to- 
rally overthrow that Conſtitution we now ſo much 
boaſt of, though . with ſo little reaſon, — 


Unleſs, 


Foes. 
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Unleſs, therefore, you join as one man in the 


cauſe, heartily and ſincerely, in proportion to the 


exertions you might have made, you will become 
acceſſary to the ruin of your country, and deſerve 
the execrations of your poſterity. Think of this; 
rouſe from your political lethargy; examine thefe 
important queſtions, and act as your Judgment ſhall 
direct. | 

Some of you may vel apt to ſay, © What have I 
to do with politics? I know nothing of it, and 
my voice is of very little conſequence.” 

Hold ! you have to do with politics. — Had 
the ſtate of repreſentation been equal, and had the 
duration of Parliaments been ſhortened, prior to 
the acceſſion of Lord North to the head of the 
Miniſtry, (that is to ſay, had you done then what 
you are now for your own good called upon to do) 
it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
carried ſo many ruinous meaſures as he did. What 
has been the conſequence? I beg your ſerious 
attention for one minute : — The American war 1s 
one of the bleſſed effects of that adminiſtration. 


We will ſay nothing at preſent, of the loſs of trade, 


of the waſte of blood, of the domeſtic miſeries, of 

the defalcation of the empire, of the national ri- 

dicule and diſhonour, and of the univerſal diſcon- 

tent among us, occaſioned by that baneful meaſure; 

I mean to appeal to you on the increaſe of expence 

enly which it has brought upon us. Lord North 
| | | has 
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has always been held forth as an excellent financier: 
attend to the proof of it. 


Amount of the funded Principal. 7468 Anni 
debt, qune 23, 1775 | 122954000 43⁰ OOO 


Ditto after the budget) | 
1782, including a no- 
minal capital (i. e. 
(nomidal to the len- 

ders but real to the 
nation) of 1 * 5 


\ 196354008 


Unfunded debt compu- 


soo 
ted at upwards of 


— 2 48735 


Increaſe of intereſt and] 
annuities ſince 

| war 

Average increaſe of an- 


nual expences OCca- 
ſioned by the war 


e 8000 
about 


1 

| 

Toral increaſe of ex-] 
pence from the com- 
mencement of ef. 44 
war to this yeat 
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In the above account the uſual douceurs of lot- 

teries, diſcount, intereſt and annuities in advance, 
&c. are not taken notice of; and it is ſcarce worth 
while to dwell upon the circumſtances naturally 
ſuggeſted by extracting that account; ſuch as th 
proſtitution of the linking 1 fund; the wanton addi- 
tion of nominal capital to the national debt; the 
diſpoſal of 40,200,000l. of the nation's money 
within ſix years, without the conſent of Parliament, 
under the head ot extraordinaries ; the quaſhing 
of every motion tending to inveſtigate theſe mat- 
ters; omitting theſe, I ſay, and ſome few other 
trifles, (the effects of his Lordſhip's admirable 
{kill as miniſter and financier) ſuffice it to obſerve 
that ĩt appears by the above account we are oblig- 
ed to Lord North forthe taxes to the amount of F 
i 3,148,172 gl. a year, which is more than equal to a 
Jand-tax of fix ſpillings in the pound: and though 1 
theſe taxes are diſtributed, ſo that they do not ap- | 
pear at firſt ſight ſo enormous as they really are, 
yer you muſt all be ſenſible that the ſame money 
will not now purchaſe the ſame conveniencies aas ⁵⁶ 
formerly; and that a man can ſcarce live for 1251. 
a year now fo well as he formerly could for 1ool. : 
Hence, if you live now as well as you did ſome | 
years ago, you may thank Lord North and your 
own paſhveneſs, for an addition of one fourth to 
your annual expence, without the addition of 
one comfort or convenience in return. All which 


might. 
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might have been prevented, had you made theſe 
exertions in your own favour ſeven or eight years 
ago, which you have at this moment an opportu- 
nity of making. And have Jon then aothing to do 
with politics? 

But you have a ſufficient knowledge of politics | 
| alſo. Does it require any great depth of penetra- 
tion to ſee, that if you have the ſame property, and 
are of the ſame conſequence to the State as another 
man, you havea right to the ſame privileges of re- 
preſentation ? But your voice is of conſequence too; 
for by the majority of ſuch voices as yours the 
queſtion muſt be carried. 2 
Upon the whole, aſk yourſelves the queſtion, 
Do the foregoing arguments appear to me to be 
juſt ?” If they do, as friends to your country, as 
members of a community, as religious men, as 
honeſt men, as parents, let ne alſo aſk you a queſ- 
tion. | | 

You are convinced of the juſtice of the cauſe, 
and you know that as far as your voice and intereſt 
can go, you can be of ſervice to your*country in 
this reſpect, and will you fit idle and uncon- 
cerned - | 1 
As members of the community, you are bound 
to be of all the ſerbice in your power to the com- 
munity: you nom can be of ſervice; this is the ex- 
pected time, this is the hour for exertion, and will 
you make none? : 
A e 9 2 A 
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As religious and as honeſt men, I appeal to vou; 

the preſent circumſtances of Parliament are no- 
toriouſly productive of bribery; perjury, avarice, 
and every kind of diſhoneſty; and will you not 
aſſiſt in cutting off the ſource of this depravity.? 

In proportion as the good of your country is 
attended to, and its intereſts increaſe, the private 
circumſtances of every man flourith : in proportion 
as deſtructive meaſures are purſued, and their 

- cauſes are ſupported, the private circumſtances of 
each member of ſociety decay : have you felt 
this of late years or not? how then, (ſetting your 
own intereſt aſide,) can you anſwer it to your poſ- 

terity, that when it was in your power, by oppo- 
ſing ruinous and unconſtitutional proceedings, to 
leave them in circumſtances more reſpectable, and 
in a country more eligible. to live in; careleſs of 
their intereſts as well as your own, you left them 
in circumſtances much leſs reſpectable, and in 2 
country much leſs eligible than you might have 
done. 

Conſider theſe, my friends; 90 not withdraw 
| your active ſupport from the fide your conſciences 
Ye. eſpouſe — And if, after all the uſual methods of 

3 application have been tried in vain, your grievan- 

OY ces continue unregarded and unredreſſed, follow 

| | the example of your glorious neighbours the Iriſh, 

and adopt that mode of proceeding which will ena- 

ble you to ſay with 7 and certainty, we wil 
= 7 eve our ir rights. 
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ws 8. J cannot reſiſt the inclination of once 
more offering my ſentiments upon the plan 
that ſhould be adopted to obtain a reformation in 
the circumſtances of Parliament. I do not think 
that Parliament, as ſuch, has any right to alter 
the mode of repreſentation, or to abridge its own 
duration; for by the ſame reaſon whereby it may 
do this, ir may extend its own duration, and alter 
the conſtitution at its own pleaſure. I do not 
think, moreover, that Parliament has any right 
to go into the matter, till it be aſcertained that it 
is the wiſh of the majority of the nation that it 


ſhould do ſo; and then not as Parliament, but 


as perſons appointed for the ſpecial purpoſe, and 
in conformity to the commands or requifitions of 
the nation, in whoſe power alone it is to alter, or 
authorize any alteration 'of the conſtitution, By 
the conſtitution, I mean that frame of govern- 
ment, or collection of fundamental laws, which, 
being ſuppoſed the peculiar act of the people them- 
ſelves, no leſſer power has any authority to alter; 
but Parliament, and the mode whereby it is ſo, 
are only the effects and conſequences of this act 
of the people, and they only ſhould be required 
to undo what they alone had power to do. Add 
alſo, that if Parliament were to alter that part of 


the conſtitution by which itſelf is appointed, the 


act would either be void ab initio, or elſe from 
that 


1 
that moment it would ceaſe to be legally a Parlia- 
ment. For theſe reaſons, I think the mode, af 
prefent likely to be adopted, (viz. that of Coun- 
ty Petitions) defective in two particulars, firſt, I 
does not clearly determine whether the majority 
of the nation be for the meaſure or not, nor does it 
give a comparative view of the numbers pro 
and con; and ſecondly, It ſeems (as conſiſting 
of petitions) to acknowledge the right in Parlia- 
ment of proceeding upon the matter of its own 
authority, and alſo that the petitioners (i. e. the 
makers of the Parliament, in fact) are ex. vi 
termini inferior to the petitioned ; but I appre- 
bend that the people collectively are ſuperior 
in every reſpect to the Parliament collectively. | 
Hence, I think, that the ſenſe of the majority 
| ſhould be aſcertained in the firſt inſtance ; and 
ſecondly, that the mode ſhould be by memorial, 
demand, command, or requiſition, not by petitions 
The mode I would propoR, is that publiſhed in 
the London Courant of Oct. 28, 1782, which 
is briefly this: Let County Meetings of the elec- 
tors be called. At each meeting let an affirmative 
and a negative roll of parchment be provided, at 
the top of each of which let the queſtion be 
ſtated. Let the electors preſent ſign which they 
pleaſe in the preſence of each other. Let the 
ſubſcribers of the affirmative roll, at the end of 
their names, put the number of years to which 
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they would have the duration of Parliament li- 
mitted. The rolls throughout the kingdom be- 
ing collected, would aſcertain the ſenſe of the na- 
tion indiſputably; at leaſt of that part of the 
nation which choſe to take an active part in the 
matter, and that which did not, would evidently, 
by its ſilence, manifeſt an acquieſcence in the de- 
termination of that which did. Let a memorial 
be preſented to Parliament, authorizing it to take 
into conſideration the matter in queſtion, and re- 
quiring the buſineſs to be begun by one, and 
completed by another certain day. 


Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, | 
Candidus imperti; fi non, his utere mecum. 
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